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OUR NATURAL HISTORY COLLECTIONS 

HOSE who pass along Cromwell Road, South Ken¬ 
sington, will not fail to observe on the site of the 
former International Exhibition, a stately building rising 
from the ground under the superintending genius of Mr. 
Waterhouse. The contractors have labelled it “ The 
Museum of Natural History,” but when the building is 
completed (which will be the case in November, 1877, 
according to the Office of Works) it may “ surprise ” our 
readers to be told that there will be no “ Natural History ” 
to put into it. The Natural History Collections in the 
British Museum—which are commonly supposed to be 
national property—belong not to the people of England 
nor to the “ Government,” but to fifty “ Trustees ” who 
are obliged by statute to keep them in Great Russell 
Street, and nowhere else. In order to enable these col¬ 
lections to be removed to South Kensington when the 
new building is ready to receive them, it will be necessary 
to pass an Act of Parliament discharging the Trustees 
from their present statutory duties and enacting others 
applicable to the new site. Now the Royal Commis¬ 
sioners on .Science, who have recently terminated their 
labours, have devoted a good deal of time and attention 
to this branch of their subject. They have come to the 
conclusion that the removal of the Natural History Col¬ 
lections to another building will be a good opportunity 
for effecting a radical change in their administration, 
which, as it is now conducted, is by no means satisfactory 
either to men of science or to the public. It must be 
recollected that the British Museum was originally in¬ 
stituted as a great public library, to which the collections 
of art and science were considered merely as appen¬ 
dages. The director of the whole institution is still 
called the “ Principal Librarian,” and even up to a recent 
period the whole of the staff, even in the scientific depart¬ 
ments, was classified under the fiction that they were 
“ assistants ” in the Library. The consequence of this 
leading idea is that everything in the British Museum, 
even up to the present time, is sacrificed to the extension 
and glorification of a single department. The Natural 
History Collections have, it is true, a nominal head, 
and a very eminent person he is, but Prof. Owen has 
nothing to do with the government of the institution, 
and has not even access to the trustees when they 
meet in solemn conclave. All he can do, when any¬ 
thing is wanted or something goes wrong in one of 
the Natural History Departments, is to approach the 
trustees through the principal librarian, an excellent 
individual, no doubt, but a gentleman entirely unac¬ 
quainted with natural science and its requirements. It 
will be easily imagined, therefore, that under this system 
everything is sacrificed to the Library. The head-execu¬ 
tive officer, naturally enough, thinks that his own branch 
of the business is of by far the greatest importance, and 
that everything else should knock under to it. As an 
illustration of this fact we have only to turn to the 
Civil Service Estimates for the current year. It will 
be found that 10,000/. is. to be spent upon the pur¬ 
chase of printed books for the British Museum although 
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copies of all those published in the United Kingdom 
are obtained gratis, whereas the miserable pittance of 
1,200/. is allowed for zoological specimens, 800/. for 
fossils, and 400/. for botany ! It may be alleged by 
the trustees that these amounts are sufficient, but the 
contrary is notoriously the case. The general level of 
the zoological and botanical collections in the British 
Museum is undoubtedly far below what it ought to be. 
The finest specimens in nearly every department of 
natural history fall into the hands of amateurs be¬ 
cause the National Collection is so badly supplied with 
funds for purchases of this kind. No dealer would 
think of offering a new butterfly or a new humming¬ 
bird to the British Museum. With the former he would 
go to Mr. Hewitson with the latter to Mr. Gould. Again, 
the staff of officers in the Natural History Departments 
is inadequate in point of numbers. Their salaries like¬ 
wise are touch below those of other branches Of the 
Civil Service, and quite insufficient for the duties expected 
of them. Hence it follows that there is little temptation 
for young men of ability and education to accept such 
a career. These deficiencies might have been remedied 
long ago if the trustees had been content to give up 
their patronage. But the right of presentation to all places 
in the British Museum is vested by statute in the three 
principal trustees, and the Government, naturally enough, 
declines to increase the value of appointments over which 
they have no sort of control. 

Under these circumstances it is not to be wondered at 
that the Royal Commissioners on Science have come to 
the conclusion that, as regards the Natural History 
Departments shortly to be removed to South Kensington, 
the irresponsible rule of the fifty trustees should alto¬ 
gether cease, and a more simple form of government 
come into existence on the new site. Nothing can be 
more successful than the National Botanical establish¬ 
ment at Kew, governed by a Director immediately re¬ 
sponsible to one of the Ministers. The Science Com¬ 
missioners, with good reason, recommend a similar form 
of administration for the National Zoological Museum at 
South Kensington. 

In this view, as will be seen by reference to their report, 
the Commissioners are supported by the best men of 
science of the day, many of whom have emphatically con¬ 
demned the present system. One short clause in the Bill 
which must be brought in to authorise the transfer of the 
Natural History Collections to South Kensington will be 
sufficient to discharge the trustees from all future responsi¬ 
bility connected with them, and we trust there will be no 
hesitation on the part of her Majesty’s Government in 
following the excellent advice tendered to them by the 
Science Commissioners on this subject. 


CENTRAL AFRICA 

Naked Truths of Naked People; an Account of Expedi¬ 
tions to the Lake Victoria N’yanza and the Makraka 
Niam-Niam, West of the Bahr-el-Abiad ( White Nile). 
By Col. C. Chaille Long, of the Egyptian Staff. 
(London: Sampson Low and Co., 1876.) 

HIS work is more than usually interesting, as the 
author was an American officer in the Egyptian army 
attached to the expedition of Col. Gordon, the successor 
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of Sir Samuel Baker. The descriptions of the country and 
the various tribes who are the “Naked People” of the 
title, lead us for the most part over ground that has been 
already brought to our notice by Speke, Baker, and 
Schweinfurth, but a peculiar charm is contained in this 
volume, as it introduces to our notice some of the 
Dramatis Personae of “ Ismailia,” and we find ourselves 
in the presence of many of the principal characters pour- 
trayed in the last work of Sir S. Baker ; among others, 
the now well-known slave merchant, Abou Saood. 

Some persons may not have forgotten that Sir Samuel 
Baker was accused of having dealt somewhat too harshly 
with this arch slave-trader, and it is therefore gratifying 
to receive the testimony of Col. Long who in p. 20 writes 
on arrival at Khartoum : — 

“ It may not be foreign to the subject to allude here to 
the unfavourable impression produced upon government 
officials and the well-wishers of the expedition on learning 
that Abou Saood was on his way to join us, that lie had 
been renominated, and would go to Gondokoro.in con¬ 
nection with the administration of the Equatorial Pro¬ 
vinces ; for in Khartoum Abou Saood was looked upon 
as inimical to the interests of the Government in these 
regions. Reference to him will be hereafter made and 
his true connection with the expedition and final fate be 
fully shown.” 

On March 22, 1874, after an extremely rapid journey 
of only twenty days from Suez, Col. Long, in company 
with Col, Gordon, left Khartoum by steamer for Gon- 
dokoro. The terrible difficulties which had impeded 
the expedition of Sir Samuel Baker had vanished, 
and the great White Nile was opened to navigation by 
the removal of the enormous vegetable obstructions. 
This great work had been accomplished by the energy 
of Ismail Ayoub Pacha, the governor of Khartoum, who, 
by the special orders of the Khedive, suggested by Sir 
S. Baker, had worked with a large force during two fol¬ 
lowing seasons (not for only three weeks as supposed by 
Col. Long), and the river had resumed its original 
character. The fleet of seven steamers which Sir S. 
Baker had sent up from Alexandria to Khartoum had 
now an uninterrupted channel, and communication be¬ 
tween Khartoum and Gondokoro would be effected in 
twenty days, instead of the weary and pestilential voyage 
of twelve months, so painfully described in “ Ismailia.” 
Under these favourable conditions Col. Long reached 
Gondokoro on April 17, and he immediately prepared to 
visit the interior instead of delaying at that unhealthy 
station. 

The Commandant, Raouf Bey, furnished him with 
two trustworthy soldiers from the faithful “ forty thieves ” 
of Sir S. Baker. These men, Said BagSra and Abd-el- 
Rahman, proved themselves worthy of the high reputation 
of the corps, by extreme courage and devotion throughout 
their service with Col. Long. In company with a large 
party of irregular troops, Col. Long started from Gondo¬ 
koro to the Victoria N’yanza, on April 23. The company 
included a personage who becomes famous in the course 
of the narrative ; this is Ba Beker, of whom Col. Long 
thus writes :—“ The presence at Gondokoro of a wily 
black named Ba Beker, who had made his way through 
Unyoro, coming from M’tdse, King of Uganda, and 
bearing letters to Sir Samuel Baker from Lieut. Cameron, 
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announcing the death of Livingstone, at Ujiji, seemed a 
propitious circumstance”—p. 36. 

It is to be regretted that Col. Long appears to have been 
ignorant of the previous history of certain characters 
which appear in his narrative. The “wily black,” Ba 
Beker, was formerly the dragoman, or interpreter, be¬ 
longing to Abou Saood’s station at Fabbo, and he had 
learnt the language of Uganda during a visit to the court 
ofM’tdsd, Ba Beker’s character for cunning and intrigue 
was so well known to M’tdse, that, when that potentate 
formed an alliance with Sir S. Baker, he stipulated that 
Ba Beker should not be sent to his court as he was un¬ 
trustworthy and a dangerous schemer. Sir S. Baker 
therefore sent from Fatiko a soldier named Selim, who 
had formerly been one of the “ faithfuls ” with Speke and 
Grant, and knew the language of Uganda. This man 
Selim was one of the “ forty thieves,” and he accompanied 
the envoys of M’tdse to remain at his court as a representa¬ 
tive of the alliance formed with the Egyptian Government, 
The grand reception which Col. Long received from King 
M’tese upon his arrival at his capital, was the satisfactory 
result of the friendship established with the king by Sir 
Samuel Baker, who at his instance had already sent two 
expeditions in search of Livingstone, one of which had 
reached Lieut. Cameron, and had returned from an enor¬ 
mous distance, bearing letters for Sir Samuel Baker ; 
these were sent down from Uganda to Gondokoro, by the 
wily Ba Beker, who had, against orders, found his way to 
the court of M’tese. Ba Beker will be remarked through¬ 
out the narrative as a plotter against the success of Col. 
Long, whom he attempts to infect with small-pox, by 
sending a native reeking with that disease to march by 
his side. 

Col. Long commenced bis journey during the rainy 
season, and his people suffered severely from fever and 
the miseries inseparable from a wet march. At that time 
the new territory was occupied by several important 
military stations left by Sir Samuel Baker, including the 
Fort Fatiko on 3° lat., and Foweera, on 2°, in the country 
of Unyoro. The latter station had been formed when 
Sir S. Baker established an indissoluble alliance with 
Rionga after the attack by Kabba Rdga at Masindi, which 
terminated in the defeat of the natives and the total 
destruction of their capital; but as the country was bare of 
provisions, the troops were forced to destroy their own 
camp, and to join Rionga. 

Col. Long started under the favourable conditions that 
M’tdse, on the equator, was an ally of the Government ; 
Rionga had been declared chief of Unyoro by Sir S. 
Baker. Two powerful government stations existed along 
the road ; several stations, such as Fabbo and Faloro, 
were held by the irregular troops established by Sir S. 
Baker (formerly slave hunters) under the command of 
Wat-el-Mek, and no enemies were supposed to exist 
except Kabba Rdga, who had apparently somewhat 
recovered his position after the departure of Sir S. Baker 
to England. 

In speaking of the Baris, the first tribe through which 
he passed, Col. Long says (p. 47)“ The treacherous 
and cowardly Bari had at length accepted as a fact the 
definitive occupation of the country by the government 
troops, against whom, these people, and in fact every 
other tribe, had been excited by the Dongolowe faction,” 
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(The Dongolowes are the slave and ivory hunters.) This 
is important evidence, which coincides with the descrip¬ 
tion of Central African politics in “ Ismailia.” 

On April 28 Col. Long arrived at Moogi, the last of the 
Bari tribes. As the Bari refused to sell provisions it 
became necessary to forage. This is the great difficulty 
of that portion of Africa, the troops must either starve or 
help themselves ; in the latter case it is not surprising that 
the natives offer resistance, which ends in bloodshed. 
Three of Col. Long’s people were killed by the Moogi, 
and a general attack commenced. A rapid and skilful 
disposition of his force enabled Col. Long to disperse his 
assailants, and charging them at the double, they were 
put to flight. This was his first experience of the docile 
negro, who, we are told by philanthropists, is to be 
gained by conciliation. Col. Long’s “Naked Truths” 
appear to take a more practical and common-sense view' 
of the African savage. On April 30 Col. Long has 
another skirmish with the Moogites, and it should be 
remembered that this tribe had never opposed Sir Samuel 
Baker’s march and were treated most kindly by him. 
The return for this consideration was an attack upon 
Col. Long, and the subsequent massacre of the unfor¬ 
tunate Linant de Bellefonds, with thirty-six of the gallant 
“ forty thieves ” sent to make a reconnaissance by Col. 
Gordon. 

On May 5 Col. Long arrived at Fatiko, near 3° latitude. 
He thus describes it:— 

“Fatiko is a neat little earthwork surrounded by a 
fosse about ten feet deep, constructed by Sir Samuel 
Baker, flanked on its western side by a huge rock moun¬ 
tain that serves as well for a look-out Its position and 
construction render it almost impregnable, certainly 
against any African force. From its rocky eminence one 
might see the Nile, though more than a day’s march dis¬ 
tant, winding its serpent-like., way from the Albert 
N’yanza.” 

Speaking of the officer, Adjutant-Major Abdullah, 
whom Sir Samuel Baker had left in command, Col. Long 
writes “ It gives me no little pleasure to refer here to 
the cleanliness and discipline of his command, and the 
esprit de corps which he had instilled into both officers 
and men.” This is a gratifying result from the labours of 
a European who first planted these stations in Central 
Africa to suppress the slave-trade. 

At Fatiko Col. Long was introduced to Wat-el-Mek, 
who commanded the irregulars. This man, conspicuous 
in “ Ismailia” as the chief agent of Abou Saood, who was 
subsequently pardoned by Sir S. Baker and appointed 
to his present command, determined to escort Col. Long 
to Foweera, and together with Selim, already described, 
and the wily Ba Beker, they started, May 12, towards 
Foweera, about seventy miles distant. On May 17 they 
reached the camp, garrisoned by 270 men, and described 
by Col. Long as a “model of neatness and order.” 
After a rest of some days at the station of Foweera, 
during which Col. Long was much impressed with the 
noble appearance and character of Rionga (the chief with 
whom Sir S. Baker had formed an alliance byjexchanging 
blood), he at length started for the capital of M’tdsd in 
company with Selim (Sir S. Baker’s representative) and 
the wily Ba Beker, who was extremely jealous of the co¬ 
interpreter. After a terrible journey of rain, slush, and 
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numerous deep marshes, which induced distressing 
attacks of fever, Col. Long and his party arrived at the 
capital of the great King M’tdsd. 

It is absolutely necessary to refer all readers of African 
travels to the work itself, as “ Naked Truths” will yield 
a rich harvest of horrors, which would intrude too largely 
upon the space accorded to a review. The reception 
given by the great King M’tdsd commenced by the cold¬ 
blooded massacre of thirty people in Co). Long’s pre¬ 
sence ! This is the monarch whose praises Mr. Stanley 
sings! It is indeed necessary that “Naked Truths” 
should be impressed upon the public. Col. Long’s 
description of M’tdse is perfectly truthful, agreeing with 
that given by Capt. Speke. There can be no doubt 
that in spite of his savage customs he is far more en¬ 
lightened than most African monarchs, and much can 
be done with his assistance in opening Central Africa 
to commerce. We can only hope that his country will not 
be annexed to Egypt, in which case we should lose the 
confidence of a man who has already rendered most im¬ 
portant assistance as an independent potentate. If the 
simple traveller shall be known in Africa as the fore¬ 
runner of an invading army, and the return for a gracious 
reception shall be the loss of a kingdom, future explorers 
will be regarded in Central Africa with well-merited sus¬ 
picion, and the ordinary dangers of the country will be 
enhanced. 

Col. Long visits a small portion of the Victoria Lake, 
which conveys an impression since proved to be erroneous. 
He then proceeds in two canoes with his faithful Said 
Bagara and Abd-el-Rahman, together with a few followers, 
down the river from Urondogani to Rionga’s Island. He 
is dreadfully ill, and the wretchedness and misery he de¬ 
scribes will show that nothing has been overstrained in 
the accounts of those regions previously published. 
When opposite M’rooli, lat. i° 38', where the Nile is more 
than a thousand yards wide, he is attacked by a fleet of 
forty canoes by the people of Kabba Rega. The fight 
which ensued is one of the liveliest scenes of the book, 
and the cool and accurate shooting of Col. Long and his 
two ex-“ forty thieves,” with Snider rifles and a large 
supply of ammunition, win the day, and save the little 
party from destruction. 

In a state of great physical prostration from hunger 
and continual sickness, our gallant explorer and his little 
party reached the military station at Foweera (Rionga’s), 
At this place he made an important discovery, that on 
the same day that he was attacked by Kabba Rdga’s fleet 
of canoes at M’rooli, Sulieman, the ex-slave-hunter, but 
present officer of the Egyptian Government, ■was actually 
residing with Kabba Rega at his palace ! Col. Long 
needed no further proof of treachery ; it was a repetition 
of the conduct pursued towards Sir S. Baker, and as Col. 
Long writes “ in acting against me, he Was but proving 
his hostility to the Egyptian Government and his sym¬ 
pathy with Kabba Rdga, the old ally of Abou Saood.” In 
fact, the irregulars formed of the disbanded slave-hunters 
of Abou Saood knew that their occupation was gone, and 
they still clung to the hope that some fortuitous circum¬ 
stance might lead to the withdrawal of the Government 
from the new territory, and the return of the good old 
times of slavery. 

Col. Long had hoped to visit the Albert N’yanza, but 
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finding it quite impossible, he at length returned to 
Fatiko, His final report of the Fatiko natives is as 
follows :— 

“ The Fatiki of all the negro tribes I had seen are the 
most moral and the roost honest. They were very 
numerous, and their well-filled corn-bins attested their 
frugality and their industry in the cultivation of ‘ dourah,’ 
the sole product of the soil.” 

It will be remembered by readers of “Ismailia” that 
Sir S. Baker delivered these good people from the yoke 
of Abou Saood’s slave-hunters, and they have ever since 
shown their gratitude by cultivating corn sufficient for the 
support of the garrison. In p. 205 Col. Long writes :— 

“The garrison of Fatiko, composed of 200 men, was 
sheltered from any attack not alone from its position in a 
military point of view, but because of the entire sympathy 
of the natives, who were most friendly to the government 
troops and acknowledged their authority with pride at 
being considered as belonging to ‘ Meri.’ ”... 

Nothing can be more satisfactory to the true well- 
wisher of the negro than such a picture, neither could 
any more convincing proof be desired of the grand reform 
effected in these districts by the Khedive’s expeditions to 
suppress the slave trade. 

On October 18 Col. Long returned to Gondokoro, 
where he heard with sorrow that most of the Europeans 
had died during his absence. He speaks with honest 
pride of the congratulations that he received from the 
Governor-General (Col. Gordon) upon the results of his 
arduous journey. He was also visited by Abou Saood, 
of whom he writes :— 

“Abou Saood came to see me and to welcome me 
back. From the very great dignity with which he had 
been invested on his arrival, he had now fallen into 
disgrace.” 

Col. Long now returned by steamer to Khartoum to 
recruit his health by change of air, and having remained 
at the Soudan capital for sufficient time, he once more 
returned to the White Nile regions with reinforcements. 
On his voyage to Lado, a new station which Col. Gordon 
had established fourteen miles north of Gondokoro, he 
was tempted to explore the important river Saubat, which 
is the largest affluent of the White Nile. In a powerful 
steamer he passed up the stream of the Saubat for about 
300 miles, and arrived at an ivory station of the Arabs far 
beyond the highest point reached by Europeans. The 
Saubat was reported navigable for an unknown distance, 
but circumstances compelled his return, and Col. Long, 
after a rapid passage, once more joined Col. Gordon at 
Lado. 

A short rest at this station prepared him for an expedi¬ 
tion into the Niam-Niam, or cannibal countries west of 
the Nile. During this journey Col. Long lost a consider¬ 
able number of men from sickness, and, as usual, was 
attacked by the natives, who succeeded in killing one of 
his soldiers. With the assistance of the irregular troops 
from the Niam-Niam stations, and those warlike tribes of 
cannibals, he -defeated the enemy, and his allies ate 
them as refreshment after the battle. Col. Long subse¬ 
quently returned to Lado, and after a short but brilliant 
career in Central Africa he returned to Egypt, to take the 
command of an expedition sent by the Khedive to the 
J uba river on the east coast of Africa. 

In concluding a notice of this volume we must express 


a regret that Col. Long gives us no astronomical observa¬ 
tions ; therefore no practical addition has been made to our 
geographical knowledge. There are also some instances 
of careless description, as he speaks of “ deer,” whereas 
no species of deer exist, and he must mean “ antelopes.” 
He tells us of a boa constrictor 30 feet long, with a thick¬ 
ness equal to the body of a child. This is a careless picture 
of an enormous snake that deserved to be accurately 
measured as a curiosity in natural history. 

There are no pretensions to literary style in this book, 
but the charm exists in the evident truthfulness and 
absence of prejudice which pervade it throughout. Col. 
Long is far too honest and straightforward to condescend 
to stratagem to win the applause of the public ; he does 
not believe in the good qualities commonly attributed to 
the negro. 

The impression left on the mind after carefully reading 
Col. Long’s “ Naked Truths,” is that such men as he un¬ 
doubtedly is, are the true stamp for the improvement 
of Central Africa—a character which combines courage, 
energy, love of liberty, and fair play, and sound common 
sense with patience, must effect good, and such a man 
will always be respected by the negro equally with more 
enlightened races. 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

Electro-Telegraphy, By Frederick S. Beechy, Telegraph 
Engineer. (E. and F. N. Spon, 1876.) 

Why Mr. Beechy should wish to depart from ordinary 
usage and call his book electro-telegraphy rather than 
electric telegraphy, we have no idea. The assumption of 
an eccentric title for a scientific book naturally gives rise 
to a feeling of prejudice against it. Nevertheless, we find 
in this little book a very fair and clear account of the 
practical part of electric telegraphy. It would be im¬ 
possible, in 125 pages, to deal fully with this great subject. 
Mr. Beechy has, however, managed to compress into that 
short space an account of the principles and methods both 
of sea and land telegraphy, sufficient to give an intelligent 
reader a very good notion of how telegraphy is carried on. 
He has wisely avoided all detail regarding telegraph in¬ 
struments. In his diagrams he generally gives a skeleton 
illustrating a principle without attempting to display details 
that would only complicate the figure. His descriptions 
are generally clear and simple. 

It is surprising, however, that he has not taken the 
trouble to explain the elementary principles of electric 
science more thoroughly. We are far from satisfied with 
the preliminary chapters on this part of the subject, and 
we have noticed some very extraordinary mistakes. In 
the chapter devoted to “ testing ” we read as follows : 
“The metre, or French standard of length, is a certain 
sub-multiple of the diameter of the earth. The standard 
of time, or the second, is derived from observation of the 
earth’s revolution. The standard measures, such as the 
yard measure or the pound weight, may be lost or de¬ 
stroyed, and the only security for always obtaining reliable 
standards is the permanence of the great natural laws of 
our globe.” This is very astonishing. To say nothing 
about the “ diameter,” which may be a misprint, we thought 
that though the writings of Balfour Stewart, Maxwell, 
Thomson, and the celebrated B.A. Unit Committee, every 
one knew better than to trust to permanence of the earth’s 
dimensions for replacing the metre were it lost. 

The next paragraph defines the Ohm. “ The Ohm is 
obtained by observing what effect is produced by a current 
of electricity on a certain conductor in a given time. As 
a certain metal rod represents the yard, so a wire of a 
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